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EDUCATION AND ITS AGENTS. 


Ir is a most obvious and interesting development of the 
designs of Providence, that man is to be educated. In what- 
ever light we behold the circumstances of his birth, his progress 
through his earthly career, or the apparent object for which he 
was created, at every step in his being, we find accumulating 
evidence that all the powers of his physical system, and the fac- 
ulties of his intellect and soul, may be, are designed to be, 
raised from a state of utter weakness and helplessness, to one of 
surpassing excellence and power. 

Among the lower orders of animals, while Instinct is perfect 
in all its operations, prior to and independent of all experience 
and instruction, and chooses its means and mode of action with 
unerring certainty,--in man, Reason arrives at magnificent 
results by long and tedious processes, after repeated trials and 
frequent failures. Experience and long-continued practice, in 
the one case, avail nothing; without these, nothing is accom- 
plished in the other. Man’s whole temporal existence consists 
of an uninterrupted series of experiments. It begins in the first 
childhood with seeking how much enjoyment can be derived 
from the “ rattle and the straw;” and ‘‘second childhood ”’ ter- 
minates the series, by feeling its way, with the staff, down to the 
final resting-place of man. His resources are all within himself ; 
and the success of any end which he may propose to accomplish, 
must depend on his own voluntary action. He cannot, there- 
fore, like a piece of machinery, be made to move just as he is 
impelled ; but, rather, like the wind, he will go wherever and do 
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whatever he listeth. If his first efforts are feeble, his succeeding 
ones will be stronger, for good or for evil. 

Without attempting to give a formal definition of what Edu- 
cation is, it will be sufficient, for our present purpose, to keep in 
mind some of its leading characteristics, as they are disclosed in 
the progress of the growing intellect. From the moment the 
rational faculties of the child begin to be developed and exer- 
cised, there is not a day nor an hour, —nay, it may be said, not 
an instant, — of its waking, conscious moments, that the mind is 
not receiving impressions of some kind; nor does it recognize 
an object through the senses which does not awaken a new 
thought, or modify existing ones, throughout its whole existence. 
And what is this process but that which we denominate Educa- 
tion? The objects presented to our senses cause us to think, 
compare, form opinions, deduce principles, and treasure up facts. 

What shall be the tendency of our minds, what the character 
of our thoughts, what our conceptions, designs, and consequent 
action, depend, in a great degree, on the external influences 
brought to bear on the intellect. And at no period of existence 
is the character of those influences so important, as when the 
mind is most susceptible of impressions, and most tenacious to 
retain them. The boy who roams the streets of our large towns, 
and becomes familiar with scenes of dissipation and vice, and an 
adept in practices of deception and villany, has received an 
education, thorough and efficient for his purpose, and far more 
likely to be permanent than that which an elevated course of 
virtuous instruction could ever impart. The progress of educa- 
tion, too, whatever may be its character, is ever onward, —— un- 
ceasingly onward. ‘There is no day or hour in which the mind 
does not receive an impulse to carry it forward to some destiny. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in a single article, much 
less to discuss, all the agencies and influeuces which combine to 
educate the human mind. At the outset, some things must 
depend on the physical strength and natural temperament of the 
individual. Then follow the teachings of the nursery, domestic 
influences generally, the companionship of childhood, the free- 
dom or restraint of voluntary action during the years of indis- 
cretion, the habits aequired or suffered to gain the ascendency 
in thought, word, and action, the direct instructions of parents 
and teachers, and, not the least, the constant and uncertain influ- 
ences of accident, at all times, in all places, and under all cir- 
cumstances; all these combine to form the character of the 
future man, — they educate. 

A few of the prominent instrumentalities by which a right 
education may be imparted, may now be considered. 

First, and foremost among them all, is the parent. Because, 
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in the first place, he is bound by the ties of nature and a com- 
mon interest to contribute all in his power to the well-being of 
his offspring. Secondly, because he is able, through his peculiar 
and intimate relation to the child, to do what no other person 
can do so well as himself. And thirdly, because parents con- 
stitute so large a portion of the community, that, if they per- 
form faithfully their duty, the mass will be educated, and all 
the benefits a right education can impart, will be given to the 
rising generation. 

It is in the power of the fathers and mothers of this genera- 
tion, to mould and establish the character of the next. They 
will do it, directly or indirectly. Should they, by common 
consent, please to demolish every seat of learning, burn every 
book, leave every child to the unbridled desire of his heart, and 
encourage him in the indulgence of those debasing passions 
which ignorance ever engenders and strengthens, how soon 
would the glory of our land take its departure! The wild 
haunts of the savage would be an elysium compared with a 
community thus disorganized and degraded, and the savage 
himself would stand the noblest model of character of the race. 
But let the influence of all the parents of the nation be as unit- 
edly and strenuously exerted to establish right principles of 
moral action, — impart proper mental discipline, and infuse into 
the minds of their children useful knowledge, — as it now is to 
acquire wealth, honorable station, and the applause of men, and 
who can conceive what advances would be made above our 
present condition, exalted and glorious as it is? It is hardly 
possible to apprehend any danger of over-wrought conceptions 
of the results, in such an event. 

But how can so important and desirable a purpose be accom- 
plished, is the great question. A brief answer is, that parents 
must be made to feel and appreciate the actual value of a thor- 
ough intellectual and moral education. It is not deemed unsafe 
to hazard the remark, that they, as a whole, are as far behind, 
in the comprehension of their duty and the faithful discharge of 
it, as are the schools in accomplishing the object for which they 
were established. But who shall clear their vision? who shall 
disclose to them the treasures they have failed to discover ? 
Who has the power, whose duty is it, to induce parents to act in 
this matter in a manner commensurate with its importance ¢ 
A few individuals, appreciating the object, have gone heartily 
into the work, and a portion of the community are partially 
awake to the subject; but it may be a matter of question, 
whether teachers, as a body, have discharged their whole duty 
respecting it. They, of all others, should perceive its full bear- 
ing, the length and breadth of it on the interests of individ- 
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uals and the community at large; and, understanding it, can 
they consistently suffer the public to remain ignorant of the 
treasures which are rightfully theirs, and within their reach ? 
Has the teacher performed his whole duty when he has passed 
through his customary exercises within the schoolroom? Is 
there not an untilled field here for teachers to labor in, from 
which they may acquire that which they have so long felt the 
want of, in their professional character? When they show to 
the world that they understand the full extent and bearing of 
their vocation without the schoolroom, as well as within, they 
will gain access to the public ear, and carry an influence which 
can be obtained from no other source. 

But, whatever the means, the end must be gained ; parents 
must be enabled to understand their duty, and induced to act 
right in view of it, before the millenial day of education will 
appear. Men must be induced to act in this matter with that 
deep interest, settled determination to succeed,—with that untir- 
ing perseverance and wise policy, which they employ in their 
ordinary business transactions; and then, who will doubt that the 
most abundant success will crown their efforts ? 

Let the parent be as cautious to shield the mind and intellect 
against hazardous exposure and destructive influences, as to 
preserve the health and life of the body of his child; let him 
be as liberal in providing means for gratifying the rational 
desires of the mind, as the cravings of the bodily appetite, for 
garnishing the intellect, as for adorning the body; in short, let 
him rise up early and retire late, let his thoughts and conver- 
sation be engrossed with the great subject of the intellectual 
and moral culture of his offspring, in the same manner as the 
husbandman devotes himself to the interests of his estate, the 
merchant to the condition of the markets and the profits of 
trade, as the manufacturer to water-privileges and the revolu- 
tion of the wheels and spind!es of his factory, or as the stock- 
holder to the percentage of his investments, and we should no 
longer see our schoolhouses among the smallest, the cheapest, 
the most ill-contrived, most scantily-furnished buildings in our 
land, nor education a kind of luxury, the first to be dispensed 
with in “hard times.” The teacher would not long be left to 
feel that the lowest attainments and qualifications on his part, 
are good enough for the “scanty compensation allowed him,”’ 
and the feeble appreciation, not to say cool indifference, of 
parents to faithful services, now felt. School committees, into 
whose hands the general oversight of the school is committed, 
would no longer be left to feel that the discharge of their duties 
is a “work of benevolence,” or hold their office only because 


each individual must bear his share of the burden, as if enduring 
a necessary evil. 
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Children themselves would not feel it a matter of no import- 
ance whether they attend regularly or not upon the exercises 
of the school; or consider the teacher under weighty obligation 
to them, if they should manifest something like a satisfactory 
degree of obedience and respect to him, and attention to their 
duties. 

Before leaving this topic, a single illustration may serve to 
show the relative importance of providing for the education of 
children, and the transaction of ordinary business. Suppose the 
citizens of a town unite to form themselves into a company for 
banking purposes. Let us attend to a few of the provisions they 
would make to secure success to their enterprise. First, after 
an act of incorporation by which they might obtain the benefit 
of the law, if needful, a board of officers to manage the interests 
of the institution must be chosen. And who are the men to 
take this weighty pecuniary responsibility upon themselves? 
Are they chosen at random, without a thought of their qualifica- 
tions for their duties? Are they expected to perform those 
duties as a gratuity? By no means. ‘That man whose shrewd 
business-tact is well appreciated,— by which, perchance, he 
may have acquired an ample fortune, —will be called to preside 
over the interests of the enterprise. His counsellors, the direct- 
ors, must be men of similar character. They must hold meet- 
ings regularly and often, for business. The questions for consid- 
eration must receive the most careful and thorough investigation. 
It is their duty not only to see that the money which is loaned 
by them returns, but with a satisfactory increase. And 
thus this business is accomplished successfully, for two very 
important reasons, viz: 1st, Because these officers have all 
a deep pecuniary interest in the prosperity of the institution, 
and, 2ndly, Because they receive adequate compensation for 
their services. 

But further. Observe that massive building; how wisely 
located in a central business-place. Enter and observe its rich 
and beautiful finish ; mark its conveniences for the purposes for 
which it was erected, those iron doors and impenetrable walls 
which enclose the common treasures. Here a liberal outlay is 
deemed wisest economy. More money is paid for the lock on 
the door, than many a schoolhouse, we might name, has cost. 

And who is the cashier, the individual on whom devolves the 
burden of the business? A young man, who, after some expert- 
ence as teller or clerk, assumes the responsibility of this import- 
ant office, for which he receives from one to three thousand 
dollars a year. And for what object is all this expenditure and 
rigid management? ‘To secure six or eight per cent. dividend 
on money invested. 
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It is hardly necessary to carry out the analogy. It will not 
be necessary to place the schoolhouse by the side of that bank- 
ing-house, to exhibit the difference in adaptation to their respect- 
ive purposes. Noone will need to be informed why that commit- 
tee, appointed to superintend the affairs of the bank, act with 
so much more efficiency, and bring out results so much more 
satisfactory to those interested, than the school committee. It 
is sufficiently obvious why that talented young man prefers to be 
quietly engaged in seeking for his employers the increase of 
perishable treasures, rather than those of an intellectual char- 
acter. 

Every parent who has a child to educate, is not only a stock- 
holder, but a director of an investment of greater value than 
can be estimated in gold and silver. Ask him to place a value 
upon that child. Does he reply, he cannot, unless he can know 
whether he will prove a Washington or a Nero, a philanthropist 
or a pirate, a citizen whose every act shall tend to public good 
and private enjoyment and prosperity, or the reverse? No; nor 
could he then measure the height and depth of those influences 
which must flow from its actions during a life of three-score 
years and ten. Yet, whatever they may be, does he realize for 
how many of them he stands responsible ? 

But he can determine what will answer the purpose equally 
well; he can determine for what price he would not sell the 
life of his child ; for what he would not barter its health, sacri- 
fice its personal enjoyments, its faculties and powers, for private 
and public usefulness through life, and hazard its everlasting 
well-being. 

Let him fix on the highest sum he would not accept in such 
an exchange, and then endeavor to realize that to his keeping 
and wise management, not merely that amount of perishable 
treasure is committed, but an infinitely greater, and of such a 
peculiar character that he neither can nor dares to fix an esti- 
mate upon it. 

How can any parent blind his eyes and sear his conscience 
with such a responsibility resting upon him? How is it that he 
can be ‘* penny-wise,” in the agency he has to perform in behalf 
of so important an object, and liberal for all others? That all 
his plans for other purposes, are so broad as to leave but little 
room for this? That he can be contented with doing little or 
nothing, where effort and toil, judiciously bestowed, meet so rich 
a return ? 

On no other rational ground can it be accounted for, than 
that which explains why the husbandman will exhaust his 
strength in turning up the surface of his soil, to raise a scanty 
crop, when beneath lies a mine of richest gold. How long 
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would he suffer it to remain undisturbed, could he but know what 
treasures lie buried beneath his feet ? 

Could the parent look forward through coming years, and see 
the world-wide difference between the train of blessings which a 
well-balanced, expanded, and well-furnished mind will bring, not 
only to those who possess it, but to himself in the decline of 
life, and to society at large, and the train of misfortunes, de- 
gradation, folly and crime, ever attendant on ignorance, he 
would not long hesitate respecting his future course of action. 

Parents are naturally the first teachers of their children, and 
ought to be most perfectly qualified for their task, inasmuch as 
the impressions they make are imparted at an age, and under 
such peculiar circumstances, that they are, for the most part, 
permanent, and do much toward giving direction to all their 
future thoughts and actions. But many and obvious reasons 
render it necessary for parents to delegate a portion of their 
duties to others; and from this necessity has arisen that invalu- 
able institution, the “* Common School,” which pours its life-giv- 
ing influences into every branch of industry, strengthens the 
bond of social intercourse, purifies and refines public sentiment, 
and, like the balance-wheel in machinery, while it regulates the 
action of the whole, enables every individual to perform, all the 
better, his duty in his own particular sphere of action. 

In the transfer of the parent’s responsibilities to a substitute, 
the agency of the school committee requires a brief consider- 
ation. 

In delegating authority to the town and prudential committees, 
and rendering them responsible for adequate provision for the 
establishment, superintendence and operation of the school, the 
parent has voluntarily relinquished his right to perform the 
same duties; and it only remains for him to send his children 
to receive the benefits which the school may confer. He may 
not, as an individual, prescribe the teacher who shall be em- 
ployed to instruct his children, dictate what books they shall 
use, nor what shall be the internal regulations of the school, 
or its particular mode of management. All these and similar 
duties are supposed to be submitted to competent hands. 

It is a matter worthy of consideration, whether the power and 
influence of this committee are fully appreciated. If they are 
of any use, their value must be very great; but if they are 
mere “men of straw,’’ they are only fit to clog the wheels 
when their aid is needed. On them devolves the duty of invest- 
ing with authority a suitable person to perform the business of 
instruction. ‘To do this, implies not only a practical knowledge 
of all that is required of the teacher to do, but ability to dis- 
cern in the candidate selected, clear and undoubted evidence 
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that he actually possesses all the requisite qualifications. If 
they fail here, the whole object is defeated in the outset. But 
this is not all, nor really the most important part of their duty. 
When the teacher enters his schoolroom, the committee are bound 
to enter with him; and, whatever time, labor, or perplexity it 
may cost them, it is for them to see the school in successful 
operation, before they relax their vigilance in watching for every 
indication of good or evil, in the new administration. If the 
teacher is known, beyond a doubt, to be competent to discharge 
the duties of his office, their labors will be lighter, it is true, but 
still it is not for them, therefore, to throw off all care and 
responsibility. Ifa good teacher would do well without their 
help, most certainly they can enable him to do better with it. 

The law requires the committee to visit every school, once 
near the beginning and again near its close. All other visita- 
tion is very apt to be considered a work of supererogation. 
This may answer, if the teacher is very competent, exceedingly 
devoted to his calling, and indefatigably industrious. But what 
is the condition of the inexperienced teacher and those of infe- 
rior qualifications ? It may be seen in scores of schools in our 
Commonwealth every year. Many give up, at once, on the 
occurrence of difficulty; others drag out the time of their en- 
gagement without accomplishing much good ; and, necessarily, 
much evil ensues to the habits of pupils, the temper and man- 
ners of all concerned, in addition to the almost total sacrifice of 
the great object for which the school was established. 

In all such instances the aid and codperation of the committee 
is a matter of prime importance. Let them stand by the timid 
and inexperienced teacher, and strengthen his hands for a little 
time, and by so doing they may be the means of saving a sad 
failure both to him and the district; nay more, may so encour- 
age and confirm such an one, that he may become a most val- 
uable and successful teacher afterwards. But if he be found 
incompetent for his office, how much better for him and his 
employers, that the fact be fully known from careful and impar- 
tial investigation, — and he be dismissed from the place. 

As yet, it has hardly been surmised by the public, that, next 
to an efficient, competent teacher, the success of the school de- 
pends on the interest, careful provision, and constant attention 
of the school committee. But a proper discharge of such 
duties requires time and labor, and this suggests a single inquiry 
further before leaving this subject. 

What reply shall be made to that committee-man who asks if 
his time and service are not a full equivalent for the compensa- 
tion allowed him? What is the answer ? 

In a certain manufacturing village in this State, it is said 
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that an Agent of a cotton factory receives three thousand dol- 
lars a year for his services. In the same town, is another agent, 
better known as a prudential school committee-man, who has the 
general supervision of over eight hundred children, gathered in 
seven schools in one district; and he receives for his compensa- 
tion the sum of fifty dollars annually ; and, until very recently, 
the duty was performed gratuitously, — or for the sake of the 
honor! ‘Thus, when the question is between the superintend- 
ence of the revolution of spindles and the evolution of mind, 
spindles carry the day. 

Respecting the important agency of the teacher, in the work 
of educating the rising generation, our limits will not allow us 
to say what this part of the subject deserves. It must, there- 
fore, for the present, receive only a passing notice. 

It is a common remark, that ‘‘ the teacher stands in the place 
of the parent,” —and therefore, should do what a judicious 
parent would do under similar circumstances. 

But it is difficult to fix the standard by this rule, inasmuch as 
parents differ in their views of duty, and in qualifications too, 
as much as teachers. And, besides, in perhaps a majority of 

cases the teacher is employ ed to perform for the children what 
the parents are not so competent to do. 

By another rule, however, it is not a difficult point to settle. 
A single sentence will give a summary description of him and 
his duties. He should be in character, intellect, action, lan- 
guage, and personal address, precisely what it is desirable the 
pupil shall become. If in any respect he shall fall short of 
these requirements, his teaching and influence will be propor- 
tionably defective ; and however much good he may accomplish 
in one direction, he will do more or less evil in another to coun- 
teract it. 

Defects, however, in the teacher’s character, are less injuri- 
ous to himself than they really should be, from the mere fact 
that the standard which the public have established, is so low, 
that it is considered neither a disgrace nor disqualification, to be 
deficient in many respects; nor is a very elevated character 
sought with much earnestness, because it would be scarcely 
appreciated if attained. Indeed, it is the firm conviction of 
many reflecting minds, that in the whole range of professions 
and avocations in society, another cannot be found whose true 
character, full influence and importance, are so little understood 
and so poorly appreciated as those of the teacher. And there 
are some reasons which go far to confirm the opinion. 

One is, that the work of none is so little known by competent 
judges. Our minister we hear ourselves, and judge of his 
soundness and capacity from our own personal knowledge. If 
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there are good judges of his merits in his congregation, they 
give him due credit for all that is good; and what is bad, if 
any thing, is not very liable to exaggeration, because of the 
great number of competent and credible witnesses. 

The lawyer whom we employ, is under not only our own eye 
in all he does, but the public are made witnesses of his faithful- 
ness and capacity to discharge his duty. 

Our physician is under the careful inspection of patient, 
nurse, and anxious friends; and, although he may be more 
liable than either of the others named, to be misrepresented, yet 
there is far less danger to him from his irritable patient, to 
whom he administers ‘* doses,”’ than from the vicious, unreason- 
able pupil to whom the teacher sometimes feels constrained to 
administer Ais doses. 

The farmer inspects the work of his “hired man” daily ; 
and the domestic in the family is under constant surveillance. 
If the tailor makes a coat, his work is a subject of criticism, and 
it is not difficult to obtain an impartial judgment respecting it. 
Thus we might continue the illustrations almost indefinitely. 

But how little do parents and the public generally know of 
the good the teacher does? How much can a school committee 
perceive in a hasty visitation at the beginning and close of his 
school? And can parents learn more in their brief and formal 
calls, like ‘‘ angels’ visits”? as they are, if they make any? 
But the evil, if any be apparent, and often if merely surmised, 
quickly bursts from the narrow walls of the schoolroom, is 
wafted about on every breath, and, like Virgil’s personified 
scandal, increases rapidly by travelling from mouth to mouth, 
and soon, while its feet touch the earth, its head is concealed 
in the clouds. 

Secondly, the character of teachers, as a class, is formed in 
the public mind, more by the large number of poorly qualified 
and unsuccessful teachers, than by a just appreciation of those 
who are abundantly competent for their duties; because the 
effect of the failures of the former is more extensively and 
more sensibly felt, than the good done by the latter. 

And thus a singularly unfortunate state of things exists 
between the employer and the employed in the great business 
of education, whereby incalculable loss falls on the youth of our 
land. If we appeal to the public to give teachers as a class, a 
higher place in their esteem and respect, — also afford them a 
more liberal compensation, to encourage them to render them- 
selves better qualified for the station they occupy, the answer 
is, ‘* We think they are as highly esteemed and as well paid as 
they deserve. When their qualifications and character shall be 
worthy of higher regard, and their services a better remunera- 
tion, we shall be ready to accord both to them.” 
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On the other hand, when teachers are urged to assume a 
more elevated position in their calling, they reply, — ‘* Our 
services already exceed the compensation we receive, and are 
not appreciated. Why should we sacrifice ourselves for the 
public without a prospect of gain ?”’ 

Evidently, there is something of a wrong spirit on both sides ; 
but the question is, What is the remedy? Who shall take the 
first step towards bringing the two parties into a closer alliance ? 

He who can make the public feel, on the one hand, that it is 
for their interest to manifest a proper degree of liberality for 
the general diffusion of knowledge ; and, on the other, can make 
teachers feel that their professional character, as well as pecuniary 
interest, depends on a more thorough preparation for the discharge 
of their duties, and a more earnest and hearty devotion to their 
calling, will deserve no small praise for accomplishing such a 
result. 

Think of the 200,000 children, at this moment within the 
limits of this Commonwealth, between the ages of four and six- 
teen years, who are continually receiving impressions which shall 
give tone to their future characters; and of the 5,000 teachers 
who are each day striving to mould their susceptible minds ; 
and remember, too, that each teacher leaves his mark upon 
the tender mind of his pupil, which, like that cut upon the 
smooth bark of the young and thrifty tree, becomes broader 
and more conspicuous by the lapse of time, and who will justify 
himself in remaining in a state of indifference, i in view of the 
consequences ? 

The effect of a teacher’s work is not seen immediately in its 
true light. He throws his seed into a soil where the elements 
are as ‘yet weak and have not combined to give full life, — the 
branch, the leaf, and the fruit. Whether it shall be the olive, 
or the deadly night-shade, — the fig tree, or the Bohon Upas, 
time alone will develop. 

Nor is it a satisfactory justification, on the part of him who 
dares to tamper with mind, and fails to accomplish good results, 
that it is a business for which he does not profess himself fully 
qualified, and therefore does not hold himself responsible for 
consequences. Nor are parents any more justifiable in seeking 
incompetent teachers, because they can obtain them at a 
cheaper rate. They will not act thus in less important mat- 
ters. Even in the shoeing of a horse, a blacksmith would not 
be employed who could not give tolerable assurance, at least, 
that he would not lame the animal. 

Although public sentiment is somewhat improved since the 
days of Sir Roger Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, still 
the spirit will be recognized in his quaint remark, when he says, 
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** Pity is it that commonly more care is not had, yea, and 
that too among wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for 
their horse, than a cunning man for their children. 

“They say nay in words, but do so in deed. For, to one 
they will give a stipend of 200 crowns, and loth to give the 
other 200 shillings. 

** God, who sitteth in the heavens, laugheth their choice to 
scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it should; for he suffer- 
eth them to have tame and well-ordered horses, but wild and 
unfortunate children; and, therefore, in the end, find more 
pleasure in their horse than in their child! ” 





The following extract is presented to show what were the views of one 
teacher, at least, in the seventeenth century, respecting the mode of im- 
parting general instruction. 


THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF CHILDREN. 


So I call a study of nature, which scarce requires anything 
besides the eyes, and for this reason, falls within the capacity of 
all sorts of persons, and even of children. It consists in attend- 
ing to the objects with which nature presents us, — in consid- 
ering them with care, and admiring their different beauties, but 
without searching out their secret causes, which properly belong 
to the physicks of the learned. 

I say, that even children are capable of it, for they have 
eyes and don’t want curiosity; they ask questions and love to 
be informed ; and here we need only awaken and keep up in 
them the desire of learning and knowing, which is natural to all 
mankind. Besides, this study, if it is to be called a study, 
instead of being painful and tedious, is pleasant and agreeable ; 
it may be used as a recreation, and should usually be made a 
diversion. It is inconceivable how many things children are 
capable of, if all the opportunities of instructing them were laid 
hold of which they themselves supply us. 

A garden, a country, a palace, are all so many books which 
lie open to them; but they must have been taught and accus- 
tomed to read in them. Nothing is more common amongst us 
than the use of bread and linen. How seldom do children 
know how either of them are prepared,—through how many 
operations and hands the corn and the flax must pass before 
they are turned into bread and linen. The same may be said 
of cloth, which bears no resemblance to the wool whereof it is 
formed, any more than paper to the rags which are picked up 
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in the streets; and why should not children be instructed in 
these wonderful works of nature and art, which they every day 
make use of, without reflecting upon them ? 

Tis very ‘agreeable to read in Tully’s treatise of old age, the 
elegant description which he gives of the growth of corn. It is 
admirable how the seed, fermented and softened by the warmth 
and moisture of the earth, which kindly retains it in her bosom, 
sends forth at first a verdant point, which, fed and nourished 
from the root, raises itself by degrees, and erects an hollow 
stalk strengthened with knots, — how the ear, enclosed in a kind 
of case, insensibly grows in it, and at last shoots forth in admi- 
rable form, fortified with bearded spikes, which serve it as a 
guard against the injuries of the small birds. But to view this 
wonder itself with our own eyes, to follow it attentively through 
all its different changes, and pursue it till it comes to perfection, 
is quite another spectacle. 

A careful master will find, in this manner, wherewithal to 
enrich the mind of his disciple with a great number of useful 
and agreeable ideas, and, by a proper mixture of short reflec- 
tions, will at the same time take care to form his heart, and 
lead him by nature to religion. I shall give some examples, 
which will show how useful this sort of exercise may be, better 
than any thing I can say upon the subject. They are not mine, 
as will soon be perceiv ed; I shall borrow most of them from an 
excellent manuscript upon Genesis, which is in the hands of sev- 
eral persons. ‘These examples will serve to show in what man- 
ner we ought to study nature in every thing presented to our 
eyes, and trace it backwards up to the Creator. 


A single example will suffice to illustrate the writer’s mode of presenting 
his subjects. 

Fish. What an abundance of fish do the waters produce of 
every size! When I view these animals, I seem to discern 
nothing besides a head and a tail. They have neither feet nor 
arms. ‘Their very head cannot freely be moved; and were I 
to consider only their figure, I should think them deprived of 
all that was necessary for the preservation of their life; but 
with these few outward organs they are more nimble, dexterous, 
and artificial, than if they had several hands and feet; and the 
use they make of their tail and fins carries them along like 
arrows, and seems to make them fly. 

As the fish devour one another, how can these watery inhabit- 
ants subsist? God has provided for it by multiplying them in so 
prodigious a manner that their fruitfulness infinitely surpasses 
their mutual desire of eating one another, and what is destroyed 
is always far inferior to their increase. 
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I am only in pain how the little ones should escape the bigger, 
which look upon them as their prey, and are continually in 
pursuit of them. But this weak race are swifter in their course 
than the others. ‘They creep into places where the low water 
will not admit of the larger fish, and it seems as if God had 
given them a foresight in proportion to their weakness and dan- 
gers. Whence comes it, that the fish live in the midst of waters 
so loaded with salt that we cannot bear a drop of them in our 
mouths, and enjoy there a perfect vigor and health; and how do 
they preserve, in the midst of salt, a flesh that has not the least 
taste of it? Why do the best, and such as are most fit for the 
use of man, draw near the coasts, to offer themselves in a 
manner to him, whilst a great many others which are useless to 
him, affect remoteness from him? Why do these who keep 
themselves in unknown places, while they multiply and acquire 
a certain bulk, come in shoals at a particular time to invite 
the fishermen, and throw themselves in a manner into their nets 
and boats? Why do several of them, and of the best kinds, 
enter the mouths of rivers, and run up even to their springs, 
to communicate the advantages of the sea to such countries as 
lie at a distance fromit? And what hand conducts them with 
so much care and goodness towards man, but thine, O Lord, 
though so visible a providence seldom occasions their acknowl- 
edgement? ‘This providence is everywhere to be discerned ; 
and the innumerable shells which are spread upon the shore, 
hide different kinds of fish, that with a very small appearance 
of life, are sure to open their shells at certain regular times to 
take in fresh water, and retain therein, by speedily joining 
them together, the imprudent prey which falls into that snare. 

Roun. 





EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The increased and increasing interest which has attended the 
cause of popular education in all parts of our country, must be 
a source of true gratification to all who desire the prosperity of 
our best institutions and privileges. If we may except our own 
State, —and we hardly know that we can without too much pre- 
sumption, — no State has done so much as our sister State — 
Rhode Island. Under the judicious and watchful superinten- 
dence of the Hon. Henry Barnard, a complete and salutary 
renovation has been made in the whole State. To such a degree 
has this been the case, that she has arisen from a state of chaos 
and apathy to a highly respectable standing in the very first 
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rank. From a recent journal of the Rhode Island Institute, we 
make the following interesting extracts, which will give some 
idea of the amount and kind of labor that has been performed : 
‘‘More than 1100 meetings have been held expressly to dis- 
cuss topics connected with the public schools, at which more than 
1500 addresses have been delivered. 150 of these meetings 
have been continued through the day and evening; upwards of 
100, through two evenings and a day; 50, through two days and 
three evenings; and 12, including the Teachers’ Institutes, 
through an entire week. In addition to this class of meetings 
and addresses, upwards of 200 meetings of teachers and pa- 
rents have been held for lectures and discussions on improved 
methods of teaching the studies ordinarily pursued in public 
schools, and for exhibitions or public examination of schools, or 
of a class of pupils in certain studies, such as arithmetic, read- 
ing, &c. These meetings have proved highly useful. Besides 
these various meetings, experienced teachers have been employ- 
ed to visit particular towns and sections of the State, and con- 
verse freely with parents, by the wayside and fireside, on the 
condition and improvement of the district school. By these va- 
rious agencies it is believed that a public meeting has been held 
within three miles of every home in Rhode Island, except in 
sections of a few towns where an audience of a dozen people 
could not be collected in a circuit of three or four miles.” 
‘More than 16,000 pamphlets and tracts, each containing at 
least sixteen pages of educational matter, have been distributed 
gratuitously through the State; and in one year not an Alma- 
nac was sold in Rhode Island without at least sixteen pages of 
educational reading attached. ‘This statement does not include 
the official documents published by the State, nor the Journal of 
the Institute, nor upwards of 1290 bound volumes on schools 
and school systems, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
which have been purchased by teachers, or which have been 
added to public or private libraries within the last four years.” 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S OPINION OF THE TEACHER'S 
DUTIES. 


In a speech at the 41st anniversary of the British and For- 
eign School Society, he remarked as follows: ‘* Every step we 
take, every year that passes over our heads, only tends to show 
that to teach well, to elevate the minds of children, to implant 
in them religious and moral principles, to send them from school 
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in a fit state to take their part in this community, in whatever 
portion of the business of life may be entrusted to them, is one 


, of the most difficult tasks which any man can undertake.” 
, Whereupon an editor of a London paper makes the following comment. 
i ** Truly, Lord John is right! What calling is so honorable 


4 as that of properly forming the minds of the rising generation? 
But in no other profession are its members so badly remuner- 
ated. It is a fact that three fourths of our schoolmasters are 
not worthy to be trusted with the management of our dogs and 
horses! How is it to be otherwise, when the schoolmaster is 
My so badly looked upon and ill paid as he generally is in En- 


gland ?”’ 





True. — In nothing does man exhibit more inconsistency than 
in the employment of his time. He is ever impatient to have 
the present past, that he may enjoy some anticipated good in 
the future; and regrets the past because his anticipations, or 
present attainments, are unsatisfactory. He would live over 
the past, that he might act his part better; but when the future 
becomes present, he often makes a worse account of it, seldom 
better, than the past which he deplores. The past is too short ; % 
the future too long, and the present frequently irksome; still, : 
nothing is more commonly dreaded than the termination of the : 
brief space of time allotted to man on earth. Happy indeed is i 
he who is content with his present condition, and improves it 
aright. 
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